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Speech at the Dinner at the Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta
on 7th December

Sir Benode Hitter and Gentlemen: It was a happy thought
on your part to invite me here to-night to dinner and give me an
opportunity of meeting you all and listening to the speech which
has just been made. At an early stage Sir Benode recalled to my
mind a passage hi my life which is somewhat obscure, and indeed
which I thought was little known, when he referred to my first
visit to Calcutta, coupling it up by mentioning this being my
second visit. I shall not be tempted to stray into early days.
There are places which I recall in Calcutta in those days, so
many years ago, of which you were almost unkind enough to
remind me, but you had to do it, and although it revives the
association of ideas when I go to these places that are marked
out, there is little to be said about this visit of mine in my younger
days, and when I was not invited to a dinner such as this. But
I esteem it a real pleasure to find myself here in Calcutta in this
great city, with all its charm and fascination, with its history,
with its memories, its great traditions, and I tried to live over
some of those days again in refreshing my mind from books and
chronicles that now exist of the old days in Calcutta and then
to compare them with the present. It is difficult indeed to
realize that Calcutta, of which one reads in the old days, is the
wonderful city, in which one now travels in these days in motor
cars with electric lights.

You, Sir, referred to Lord Sinha. I cannot but express again
my sense of very deep loss in the resignation of Lord Sinha from
the position he both adorned and distinguished. In eloquent
terms you have travelled rapidly through his record and recalled
a number of events which distinguished and, ever must distinguish
his career. It would be difficult to add to the striking tribute
that was paid to him in the telegram which I was privileged
to send from the Secretary of State, giving a message from His
Majesty the King and expressing his own deep sense of loss,
as did also the Secretary of State and myself and, may I add also,
of my colleagues. I hope, as I am sure you all do, that it will not
be long before Lord Sinha will be restored to health. There are of
course great trials in high office. There are important decisions
to make, there are dif&cult matters to determine, and life is not
altogether easy for those who have undertaken the burden,
and certainly as Lord Sinha did, because he thought it was his
patriotic duty to do it. If I may follow you, Sir Benode, in